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ABSTRACT 

Among the 12 publications reviewed in this annotated 
bibliography are a paper on how administrators can provida teacher 
support systems, the proceedings Of a conference on creating 
conditions for effective teaching, an article on the methods 
principals ear use t o h elp teachers manage stress mora effectively, a 
report of the results of a study of which supervisory strategies 
maximise teacher effectiveness » an article on how to develop a 
bttsinessrike school environment in order to enhance the effectiveness 
of secondary schools, and an article on improving communication in a 
large high school. Other publications suggest teacher and school 
effectiveness may be promoted through an orderly and safe school' 
clioiate and student self-discipline, principal involvement in 
instructional leadership, principal control or influence of time on 
task variables, use of the results of research studies, and 
administrative leadership. (DCS) 
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The B(&$t of £f?/C presents annotations of ERIC literature on im- 
portant topics in educational management. 

The Selections are intended to give educators easy access to 
the most significant and useful information available from ERIC. 
Because of space limitations, the items listed should be viewed 
^as representative, rather than exhaustive, of literature meeting 
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Darn Alice Ooiier, and Kise, |e«tn Duff* 'Support 
Systems: Inservice Education: Teacher Effective* 
ness. " Paper presonted at the Associt^tion of Teacher 
Educators Annual Meeting, Orlando, Florida, lanu- 
ary 30 ^ February 2, 1 983. 21 pages. ED 230 53 1 . 



Teacher burnout occurs when all of a teacher's six personal 
support systems fail. Administrators usually have little influence 
over three of th^ese support stems—friends, family, apd commu- 
nity— but can influence (in either a negative or fxjsitive way) the 
other three— namely self, profession, and job. By enhancing these 
latter three support systems via wisely structured inseryice educa- 
tion, administrators can decrease teacher stress and provide a 
more supportive environment for effective teaching. 
The authors of this interesting paper explain, ^irst, how the six 
. support systems work for most people; then, how the systems are 
interrelated; and finally, what administrators can do "to improve 
th quality of support and improve teaching effectiveness." Their 
approach has three basic steps. First, determine the "current 
sources of ciupport for earh teacher/ being wary of possibly incor- 
rect assumptions, such as assuming that a single parent necessarily 
has less family support than a teacher in a typical two parent 
family. Second, evaluate the school as a source of teacher support. 
Inparticutai, ''look atsctujol p^jcerJures, interaction oppcxtunities 
and patterns, and interpersonal dynamics. Third, make approp- 
riate changes in school procedures and structure. 

Dun^ and Kise propose inservice education as a key element for 
enhancing teacher support. Their concept of **inservire/ though, 
is much wider than most, encompassing any activity the teacher 
performs to improve effectiveness, whether initiated by teachers, 
administrators, or others. Moreot/er, inten^ice can range from in- 
formal— such as an expoiienced teacher giving advice to a begin- 
n^f~to ''ad hoc" to structured. Each type of inservice is valuable 
for building various elements of teachers* support sysfems. The 
atlthors conclude with practical suggestions for promoting various 
fcmns of inservice. 

OuthMrth, Kenneth, and others (Ed$«K Creatinff 
Cfmditions lot Effective Teaching: Ptoceedings ^a 
Confererice (Eugene, Oregon, July IMS, 198tK 
Eugene, Oregon: Center for Educational Pplicv and 
^ j» ^4an^gement, University of Oregon, November 
1981 . 189 pages. ED 209 771 . 

U "I . What can school leaders do to foster more effeictive teachtng? 
g this diverse votume provides ideas from three distinct viewpoints. 



as put forth by the keynote speakers at a conference. Included 
here are the thw main papers, transcripts of commentary on the 
papers, and a transcript of a final conference se«;$ion that sums 
up the confer\E*nce's imj^Jtcations tor research and school improve- 
ment, ' i 

Tl>e first paper discusses resear< h on effec tive secondary sch^mls 
and its implications for administrative action. Among the t(^pics 
discussed are orgari-ing staff development activities, p^f^^ring 
teachers to use effective teaching techniques, and the influence 
of school policies on effec tive instruction Some of the school 
policies that have been shown to influence effectiveness include 
, those on absences, tardiness, classr(K)m intrusions, assignment of 
classrooms to teachers, gradinjfsyMems, and parent support. 

The second paper discusset the interesting topic of collective 
bargaining and its effect on administrator's attempts to influence* 
instructional effectiveness. Topics covered here included class 
siije, length of the work d^iii^upervisory duties, seniority layoffs, 
constraints on CHluo^iCj/Qleadership, and interdf?pendencies be- 
tween principals anoHeachers. 

The final patier discusses the influence of district |K>Hcy on 
teacher effectiveness. The author of this brief paper sheds light 
on the school effectiveness issue by comparing school governance 
with municipal governance. 



f rey, Diane, and Young, foseph A* "Methods School 
Administrators Can Use to Help Teachers Manage 
Stress." NASSP Bulletin, 67, 461 (March 1983), 7,V 
77. El 277 990. 



Teacher burnout, caused by unrelenting stress, can turn a nor- 
mally cheerful and effcK live teaching staff intoa group of apathetic, 
fatigued, and fnistrated individuals. Principals Ho not have com- 
plete contml owr teachers* stress levels, but there are many 
methods principals can use to help teachers manage stress ame 
effectively. In this article, Frey and Young Vlescrib^^ the symptoms 
and causes of teacher burnout and then outline fourteen simple 
methods principals can use to help teachers combat stress. 

The simplest method for reducing stress is to eliminate unneces- 
sary stress. **lt is usually unnecess^iry to give teachers only on# 
day's notice of a mandatory meeting,'' say the authors, or hold a 
fire drill during a tonential rainstorm. Another simple method is 
to make sure teachers receive more praise tha»i crHicism. ''When 
teachers hear genuine, positive feedback in addition to construe* 
tive criticism from adrninistrators, they feel better about therri* 
selves, know wheie they stand, and, thus, ha*^ less stress on the 



Admini^vtrators cm tilso encourage teachers to **nurture them- 
selves** with hobbies and activities outside ot school arnl to avoid ^ 
workaholic arKi perfectionistic tenck?m ies. Principals can encour 
age a regular program of faculty intramurais and exercise and hold 
insi^rvWe workshops on stres management, relaxation, biofet^l- 
back, and "cognitive restructuring.*' 

Other actions administrators can take to help teachers manage 
stress are to encourage cooperative working relationships among 
teachers, help teachers develop perscmal sup^Kjrt network*, among 
themselves to comliat teacher isolation, allow teachers to partici* 
pate in decisions that influence* them, and make sure pcmormanc e 
goals for lK)th the organization and individual teachers are clearly 
defined and communicated. 
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Greenblatt^ Ruth B^, and others* **Managing tor f i- 
fertive Teaching/' BdiK<}tiondl Letidersht^}, 41, % 
(February 1984), 57-5^). E| I'li 1 50, 

«>V^hai approach to supervision should principals take to 
maximize teacher effectiveness^ "VVould ac ting tough— clen»and- 
ing and threatening — work best," ask the authors, '*or would a 
soft, cuddly, involving strtitegy prornpt teachers to teach better^ " 

To find out, the authors conducted a simple but highly informa« 
tive study. First, they assessed principals* management styles m 
twenty schools by administering a questionnaire to 125 teachers 
in thos<^* schcK>ls, Using the resulting data, the authors ( lassifiefl 
the principals as authoritarian, consultative-centralized, consulta- 
tive-decentralized, or participative. Next, they questioned one- 
fourth of the students in the twenty schools about the presence of ^ 
eleven behaviors in their teachers that had previously been found 
**to correlate with effective instruction and pupil achievement," 
stich as task orientation and direct instrtictiort. 

Results indicated that schools w*hose teachers used more effec- 
tive teac hing techniques had principals who use<l a consultative- 
centralized approach to supervision. That is. the principals in 
these schools took care to seek advice, information, and ideas 
from those teachers either involved or expert in a decision are^a, 
but usually made the final decisions themselves, in an authoritarian 
fashion/ 

Sasedon these results, the authors present "Ten C omn^^ndments 
of Good Consultaticm" for prind(Mis. "Take consultation seri* 
ously," they advise, but "consult only when necessary" and "only 
with staff who have expertise or possess pertinent information/ 
Give feedback to teachers and make sure thev **are aware that 
consultation has occurred/* Know what staff resources are avail- 
able and make sure infomiation is accurate Finally, learn how 
to make a decision wisely and *'l)e prepared to make the final 
decision and stick to it/ 

Haas« |im« "Developing a Biisim^sslike School Envi- 
ronment— A Key to Success/ NASSP ttuUetin, hJ, 
459 (january 1983), 16-20. E| 274 295. 

Effective secondary schools are characterized in part by their 
"businesslike** environments* Among the characteristics of such 
schools are **orderliness and predictability; a recognition of the 
value of time; an emphasis on excellence; and a ;^ense of pui|K>se. 
openness* and optimism regarding learning and living/ In this 
article^ Haas outlines a set of^procedures for enhar\cing each of 
th^ elements of a positive learning climate. 

To promote orderliness and predictability, says Haas, use 
printed morning announcements and have teachers read them 
during the first period of every day. S^ve the PA system for real 
emergencies. Enforce student discipline consistently, quietly, and 
<leliberatety« Treat discipline, says Hi^s^ like "a business deal 
between ascliool offitiat and a student/ Finally, "fplan for order'* 
by making sur^ the staff knows what is|goii^ on every day atxl 
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by rernoving or controlling '*every obstac le to a peaceful t iass 

day/* 

To emphasi/e a sc*nse of ex( elleru e in the s( hool. raise expec* 
talions at evory opportunity. Ex|hh t stu<lents to work hard arwl 
well, expect parents and the ( entral office* to sup|)ort the sc hool, 
and ^'expect tc^uJiers to be sound s< holars and enthusiastic . rc*li* 
able performers-** Set an example of excellence at all times and 
reward those who exc el. 

To develop a. sense of purpose, openness, and optimism in the 
sc hool, phnc i|>als should c*mphasi/e the Iwsm: mission of the 
sch(K)l, staff the schocil with tea( hers who are "masters in thek 
fields.** avoid nianipiilating students and t<*ac hers and instead deaf 
with them o{H*nly and rationally, and build staff enthusiasm at 
c^vc*ry opfjortunity. . 



Kusimo^ Patricia and Erlandson^ David A. ''In- 
structional Communications in a law* High 
St hool." NASSP nullvtm, "h7, 46f> {Novcwiier 
Vmih 18 24. E) 289 665. 



How do the cotiimunicattons (Mitterns in a large school influence 
tc*acher effectiveness? Acc ordmg to these authors, mast large 
sc'h(K)ls are c haracteri/ed by a mostly downward flow of informa- 
tion. Teac hers rarely have a chance to sh<ire information or help 
solve the prol>lems of a piw. particulady tho^e tea< hers cjutside 
their area of intprc»sh Mi>rc»over» downward communtct^ion by 
such means as memos, dirc»cttves, atid meeting agendas **are sel- 
dom effc>ctive, and often tjre understcKKl with altw*d meanings at 
lower levels/ 

Since the usual large school's organizational structure ''regularly 
distorts essential communications/ principals may wish "to con- , 
<»ider modifications to this structure that will promote more effec- 
tive communication patterns. In particular, Kusimo arid Eriandson 
suggest that principals examine the concept of ''c^verlapplng work 



groups- as propot^ed by Rensis Likert. In a high school, such 
groups would tm iude diverse mixturesjrf instructional and od- 
ministraHve personnel with somo persons holding membership 
in more than one grou^i. ^ 

The authors are vague about the actual details of organiitaiion 
of such groups but claim several advanttW^ t><>m such an organic 
national scheme. The prim ipal would gain a Variety of broad, 
group4>ased. channels for disseminating information, while the 
channels for supervisory communication would also be enlarged. 
Horizontal communication among f)eers would also Ik* c^ihanced , 
; leading to an increased flow of information alK>ut instructional 
matters. 



Lordofi, lohn F. "Establishing a Climate for Sc hool 
Disc iplino: The Total Perspective, ' NASSPHufletifis 
h7, 462 (April S8-f>(). El 27^) ^. 



A primary characteristic of an effective school is an orderly and 
safe sc h<K)l t limaie, A safe climate, in turn, is caused in large ptirt 
by a well-defined and public ized discipline policy that is consis^ 
tently enforced by alt staff members throughout the school build- 
ing. In this article, lordon discusses the importance of school 
discipline for teac hing effectivem^ss and provides suggestit^ns fc^r 
establishing and maintaining an orderly schc^ol climate 
^ Cc^rtain teacl'ier attitudt > are detrimental to g<K>d sufx^rvtsion. 
Principals should bo on the lookout for these attitudes and take 
measures to c'orrcH t them vvhcwver they crop up. For example, 
some teachers consistently ignore the. misbehaviors of student^, 
they do not teach. But tt*achers should trained to ' deal with 
any breach of disc ipline tf>ey encounter, anywhere in the sch(>oL 
Whether c^r not the stucient involved is one they tc^uh." 

Consistency in discipline is essential for sc hoot order. Inconsis- 
tency can CKc ur at many Ic^veK, including the interpretation of 
rules and jx)|icies, the types of punishment used, difference in 
expectations among teachers, and different philosophical ap- 
proaches to discipline. To combat inconsij^tenc y, administrators 
should "develop clear and explicit superviMori policies and 
schedule^. to cover every aspect of the day*s operations, from 
students* arrivaf to their defwrture.** A school with **gcK)d orck^r, 
smooth opt^ration, clear procedures, and careful sc rutiny of the 
total school operation," Lordon concludes, will promote the most 
favorable climate for teac her suc(^s. 



Mangieri, lohn N., and McWilliams, David R. 'Pro- 
viding Effective Leadership for Reading Programs/* 
NASSP HulhHin. 68; 46H (lamiarv I9a4i. M^r>8. f j 
291 400. 

Successful schcK>is often have principals who involve them- 
selves directly in the nitty-gritty of classrcKim teac hing. They Tiro- 
vide the conditions and the support nec essary for teacher succ ess 
in a variety of ways, Mangieri and MrWiltiams here outline several 
of these elements of instructional leadership that contribute t\U 
rcK:tly or indirectly to the success of classroom teaching. Their 
contUisions* thcRigh drawn from reading progMms. are applicable 
to other instructional pmgrams as well; 

A list of alt the specific behavior^ successful principals use to 
administer instructional programs would be quite extensive. In- 
stead of trying to implement alt of these behavioi^some of which 
might becontradictory—the authors suggest that principals choose 
those that build on their strengths and that reflect their own 
philosophies. Some general behaviors, h€(wev€?r, ar^^ common to 
ail ef^tive prtncipais. 

for example, successful principals ct>nsistently establish high 
expectations for instructional prograrns and clearly communicate 
those expectations to students and teachers alike. They make it 
clear that teachers should be responsive to tbe iridividual needs 



of students, and that students Ik* allowed to "progress at a rate 
commensuriite with their abilrty** and not in a rigid, lock-step 
fashion. 

Effective principals ''view themselves as the ultimate administra- 
tive authority in their buildings" and clearly communicate this 
f-^ct to others. At the sanu* time however, they ac tively draw 
upon the strcMigth and expertise of their teaching staffs, leachers 
are allowed active narHicipation in decisions regarding instmc- 
tional and curricular arcws, but "sure essiul |)rinc ipals hokl fast to 
their prerogative to make procedural and administrative deci- 
sions.** , 

Teachers in sch<M)ls with i^ftec tive principals are given oppor- 
tunities to meet ard disc uss educational tec hniques and trends. 
They are expec ted to grow professionally, and they are helped m 
tliat direction in a variety of ways by the principal. The authors 
also disc uss other elements of effective instructional leadership, 
sue h as c;onsistent, ongoing staff evaluation programs and the 
principaPs relationship with the c etitrat office. 



Seifert, Edward H., and Beck, lohn |. ' Time on-Task 
Observationv. How fVincipals Can Improve Instruc- 
tion." NASSPfiuIMn, hB, 471 (April 1984), 29- i4. 
El 298 00 V . 



PrincioaK, sav Seifert and Beck, have a responsibility ^'to create 
an atmosphere that will c aust* teac hc^rs to niaximi/ethe available 
learning time for students. * This responsibility can lye fulfilled by 
educating teachers al^out studc^nts* timcMjn-task behaviors, help- 
ing teachers improve their classroom tn^haviors to maximize time- 
on-task, and controlling administrative* Ix^havior that affec ts time- 
on-task. 

Principals can dircHtly control or influence sc^veral variables 
that affect time on task. For c*xample, they c an reduce the use 
of intercom mterruptions for extraneous messagc\s to teachers and 
^ students/* After a one minute announcement* say the authors, it 
takes stucfents five minutes to return toon-task ac tivities. Principals 
can also reduce other interruptions of c lassrcKmis by aides, secN 
^ notaries, and stucJent vigorously pursue student absentees; and 
reduce the number of sperial programs, such as pep assemblies, 
ttwt cut into instructional time. 

Principals can further help teachers maximize students* time on 
ta^k by observing teac hers* lessons using a **stufienr observation 
fcjrm" (SC)F) to c hart students* (>ehaviors and then disc ? sing the 
rc*sults with the tc^ichers. Seifert and Beck im Iude a St^m|)le SOF, 
full instructions on how to pro|>edy use it, ahd discussions of 
tc^ac hing tec hniques thai < an inc reasc* students* timcM)n4ask bc^-/ 
htwiors. 



Squires^ Da^'id A;, and others. BfiHiivoSchtmls anrf 
ChsmMmfs:AReseimh-HimHiPorsiHH ti^^^^ Alexan- 
dria, Virginia: Asswiation for Sujiervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 19B:i. 142 pages, lo]l \2 
972. 



A great deal of research has tx^en done cin schcKil cli/nate,- 
school effectiveness, and teac lier effec tiveness. but rarely have 
the^results of this reseaw h filtered down to practitioners in / mean- 
ingful vl^ay. This publication is a refreshing exception, Irt it, tfve 
authors clearly describe how student achievement is influenced 
by a schcw>l*s organisation, climate, arid r^ersonnel, and how both 
distrtct4evel and school-site administrators can use the results cif 
nurrK^rous res<»arch studies to improve their schools. 

The authors fi^t clearly explain their model of school and class^ 
room effectiveness, then review the research on classroom charat> 
tenstics related to student achievernent. "The relationship between 
student behaviors and student achievement is so strong," they 
argue/ ''thati when students are invotvefd, covering appmpriate 



content, and successful <m classrcwm^lasks, there is a high prob^ 
ability lhat ^hev will lie ac hieving as well as or better than ex- 
pecUkf.*. Moreover, several distinct teacher In^iaviors relate<< to 
planning* managingrand instruction have lK*en shown to directly 
' iniluenc4> sUident Miaviors. The irhplicaiion for, admin iMraU>rs» 
discussed, at length tn the remainder of this hook» is that promoting 
\1iese behaviors in any way {>ossibl& is essential tor improving 
student achievernent. 

The authors Continue their analysis by describing research on 
effective schools and the characteristics tii jK)sitive school climate., , 
They discuss the importance and the characteristic s of a {K)sitive 
supervisor-teacher relationship^ describe* a case study of a princi- 
pal who transforrried an ineffective school into an effective one. 
and outline techniques for assessing s< hool effectiveness. A final 
c hapter Him^ up sofiu* principles of s( hool imiKOvement. 



« Troisv Nicholas F. Eftin ffve^ li^tichint: tVid Student 
Achtevt^mopt. Reston. Virgiriia: National Associa- 
tion of Sec:ondary School Principals, 198^. 16 
pages. ED 2 n Ob?. 

Almost every study (iferteclive schools has (oru luded that "ef- 
fective administrative IcMdership is tlH» kev to establishing and 
maintaining a climate conducive to academic l(*arning and 
achievement.** In this publication, Troisi discussers thcNc; s|udk»s 
and cVutlines some of the specific actions principals can talCe io 
improve teachir^g effcH tiv(*ness. 

For example, several studies have found that students learn 
more and In^tter when thc^y sp(>nd more **time on task." Timc\on 
tasl^, m turn, can 1^ increased simply by recluc ing the numbc^r erf 
intrusions and disruptions that cause students to gc*t "oft" tasl^. 
Intrusions and disruptions take the f*)rm of classrcK>m bud speaker, 
annou ncementsv for c>xample. or may \yv causcM:! by disruptive 
students. Administrators can help teac hers teach more* effec tivHv 
by limiting announc ements during class time, by establishing ^nd 
maintaining a gocKl sch(K)lwide approac h to discipline, and bv 
iM^ucating tcMchers abnit rese\m h on time on t.isk. / 

Mary studies have shown a clear relationship betwecMi ^lass- 
room management and teacher effen tiveness. In light of/these 
findings, the administrative role should be to promote, in a^y way 
possible, tf^e understanding and practice of these effenrtiv^ class- 
room techniques. Principals can "remain current wi^h research 



on tevWhing effectivtmess; and con>munica ♦his information to 
teachers;" continually stress teaching efUHliveness as a tlwme for 
inser\*fce preigrams; and "create an atmosplu^ri^ when* sUiff me^mv 
hers can openly discuss teaching with coHcMguc^s.** Iroisi also 
discuhsevS administrative strategie^s for inc rcMsingthe cU adem^ic <*x- 
pectitions of principals^ teachers, and stiKlents. 
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Wayson, William W., and Lasley, Thomas |* Phi . 

We/M fcip/Mo, h^>, U (Miruary 1%4K 4I*M2K E| , 

Tcvu hers have less opportunity to teach effectively in schools 
whe^rc* stucle^nts are* habituallv clisruplive and undise iplitickl. Thus,» 
any ac tion adrhinistrators can take to help stucfenis learn sc*lf-dis- 
c:ipline will he a boon to teacher e^fec tivene»ss, hi this article, 
^VVaysc^n arvd tasle^y rewie^w d recent Phi t)olt<} K<#/>/wri study of 
student discipline and dr«AV from it several rc*Cornmendations for 
cre>atinga school climate wlu^re^studenit se4f discipline is the* norm. 

For example, administrators should iittempt to make all students 
*'fe*e*l: important, nmfed, and worthwhile" by e*nc c>uraging the^ir * 
participation in as many sc hool activities as pmsible. The most 
important students to ge*t involve*d are* the* traditions! "nolxKlies*' 
in the school who are often "pcx>r. male, and meml-K^rs of minority 
groups." A tc*chnicjue that works in s( hools with eltec live disc ipline 
IS to ensure that "eac h stude*nt kis acce*ss to a c(>ncc*riH*d adult* 
who can tissist the student in seeking |K*rsonal cm acade^mic prob- 
lems/' 

Another tc*c hnic}ue is to cre*ate* svniboK of identity and exr^' 
le^nce; sue h as >choot slogans that Mudents and teac hers alike c an 
idc*ntify with. The valu(*s implicit in such slogans *'l)e*come the 
framework within which a group may strive for l)ehavioral and 
aciidemic excellence/ 

Not surprisingly.* sc h(K)ls with e*tteTlive* discipline have a seM of 
c IcMdy undc*rstood rulers for behavi<ir. The '*forn)ar rules are* *c are- 
fully developed, clearly stated, and svsf^*matically e*xpl<iineHl/* 
particularly e*arly in the sc hcK)l year. ( hese* fc^rm<d rules are* 
understocxl, an ''informar system of n he real norms of the 
schcKil— vyill (wgin Io c^volve. These informal reliefs are in f<i( t **tac it 
understandings of how all individuals — teache^rs and students . 
alike— -are expen te*d to trcMt hr^v another/" at)d are the key to an 
orderly schcK)l climate. 



